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more especially to the less modern chamber kiln product;
with the more recent rotary kiln clinker, there is probably
not very much difference between them, suggesting that
the difficulty above mentioned arose more from its being
harder burned than from any inherent difference in raw
materials.
Before leaving the subject of the dry process of manu-
facture, the following brief description of one of the dry
process installations, recently designed and carried out by
the author in conjunction with his partner in such matters,
Mr William Gilbert, as consulting engineers, may be of
interest. To facilitate the description, a plan of the works,
on a reduced scale, is given in Plate IV. (fig. 49).
The raw materials in this instance consist of limestone
and shale of the well-known lower Lias formation, the car-
bonate of lime in the limestone varying from about 72 to
85 per cent, and in the shale from about 30 to 50 per cent
The stone and shale as it comes from the quarry, in pieces
of about a foot square, is dumped in the proper proportions
into a large gyratory crusher A, which reduces it to pieces
of about 2 to 3 inches diameter; after passing the gyratory
crusher, the material is still further reduced to about
f-inch diameter by means of a pair of powerful crushing
rolls, whence it falls into a hopper containing rather more
than sufficient for the night's supply, since the quarry and
crushing plant is only run during the daytime. From this
hopper the material is fed out on to an inclined band B,
into the rotary dryer C, which is heated by waste hot gases
from the kilns. The dried stone is then passed to the ball
and tube mills D and E, which reduce it to the requisite
fineness, and by means of the conveyor F and elevator G,
the powdered material is passed to the mixing and storage
silos H. These silos are built of ferro-concrete with
hopper-shaped bottoms, and are so constructed that by
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